A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND
victory at Novi, and the French were also beaten back in the
centre of their line. The Dutch fleet, which had been at the
service of the French, was captured in the August of that same
year. The French rallied somewhat, but this recoil of their
power was what served Napoleon's opportunity when he landed
and enabled him to become the head of the state.
In the year 1800 came two decisive events, the first of which
was the more important. This was the victory by the Fiist
Consul won over the Austrians at Marengo, the result of which
was the recovery of the greater part of North Italy by the French.
The second was the winning by Moreau of the battle of Hohen-
linden, a crushing defeat of the Austrians on the very road to
Vienna. On February 9 the Treaty of Luneville was signed,
which gave to the French, now definitely victors and regarding
Napoleon as their saviour (with an insufficient recognition of
the importance of Hohenlinden), the frontier of the Rhine and
their supremacy in North Italy.
Shortly afterwards there was committed what later proved to
be a blunder, an attack by the British fleet upon a neutral Power
without declaration of war. Its object was to prevent the Danish
naval stores and ships from falling into French hands, should
there later be a Danish alliance with Napoleon; but this sudden
attack upon a neutral during peace was never forgotten. It was
felt by ail Europe to be an outrage, and the memory of it was
later a main cause of Russia's entering into that alliance with the
French which came so near to making Napoleon the master of
Europe. Nelson, second in command at this victory, farther
raised his naval reputation through having succeeded after
refusing to obey the orders of his superior, Sir Hyde Parker.
The Peace of Amiens. The strain upon England, in
spite of her now unquestioned supremacy at sea, had become
very great; wheat had risen to a price never known before.
There had been riots; and though the beginning of a new
threat of invasion from France had not yet grown serious, it had
disturbed public opinion. On the question of peace England
was much divided; the populace undoubtedly wanted it, but
they had no tradition or experience of influencing Government
and did not think of attempting it. The money power was
divided in opinion, as was the gentry. Napoleon, the First
Consul, desired nothing better than peace: the foundations of
success of that new Europe which had been the object of the
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